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October 10th, 


Mr, Selichi Yoshikawa 

Japan Civil Liberties Union 
Seven Floor, Nankai Koku Bld-:, 
No. 5, Higashi Cinza 5S-chome 
Chuoeku, Tokyo 

Japan 


Dear Mr, Yoshikawa: 


Your letter of September 26th to Mr, Soll comes to me 
for reply. You raise a large question when yo. ask us for 
materials on the richt of privacy, Our policy book under 
that headine has these items: 


[See xeroxed index attached7 


If you will tell us which of these items on privacy 
concerns you we will send our statement on it and supporting 
material if you wish. 


Meanwhile I enclose a copy of our pamphlet on wire- 
tapping, There are three bills pending in our congress on 
wiretapping, and also electronic eavesdropping, Since they 
have not become law I see no purpose in sendin; them to you 
but we shall be happy to furnish whatever you request, 


If you wish to get material on legislation it will be 
quicker to address our Washincton office: 


Mr, Lawrence Speiser, Director 
American Civil Liberties Union 
1;2h Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20036, 


Sincerely yours, 
Roger N, Baldwin 


International Work Adviser 
RNB: EAL 


Enc, 





Seven Floor, Nankai Koku Bldg. 
No. 5, Higashi Ginza 5-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
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September 26, 1967 
ATRMAIL 


Mr. George Soll 

Secretary 

American Civil Liberties Union 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10010 

a oe dew 


Dear Mr. Soll: E: Mf, wat 


We read in the May, 1967 edition of "Civil Liberties" 
an article covering the testimony of Professor Herman Schwarz 
for ACLU before the Senate Administrative Practices and of 
Procedures Subcommittee on the Right of Privacy Act of 1967.— 
In veiw of what was written there, we assume that the Act 
is aimed to bar or restrict the invasion of privacy by wiretap- 
ping or other electronic devices. 


In Japan, the right of privacy has recently been recognized 
by the courts for the first time, and there is a growing in- 
terest in the right of privacy among those keely sensitive to 
the invasion of privacy. Accordingly, it is extremely interest- 
ing for us to know that there is a move in the United States 
toward promulgation of a special law which bars the invasion 
of privacy by the law enforcement officers using electronic 
devices. We have already introduced said article of Mr. 
Schwarz in the most recent edition of our monthly paper. 


We wish to have more information about the Right of Privacy 
Act. Has it been actually promulgated yet? What contents 
does it have? What kind of reactions have been, or would be, 
made to said Law? We would appreciate it very much if you 
could give us such information at your convenience. We would 
also appreciate it if you could forward reprints of any other 
articles you have published on the topic. 


Sincerely yours, 


Japan Civil Liberties Union 


Seiichi Y@hikawa 





October 2, 1967 


HHO}: Roger Baldwin 
FROM: Alan Reitman 


I haven't had a chance to shake your hand since your return from Europe; 
we seem to miss each other in the office, Do you want to respond to the attached? 
The wiretapping bill has not been passed by Congress. Larry hasn't reported any 
recent flurry of activity, but we can never tell what will happen in the last 
days of the session, Generally speaking, the bill has met with a favorable 
response, although the absolutists like the Union oppose it because of its 
exceptions to kidnapping, etc. ‘Jith respect to further material, in addition 
to the attached pamphlet which sets forth the basic ACLU position, the Japanese 
CLU ought to write directly to the Senate Committee and ask for the text of its 
hearing record, Perhaps Herman Schwart:, who has been following this, my have 
further materials. 
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By Herman Schwartz 
In testimony for the ACLU before the 
Senate Administrative Practices and Procedures Subcommittee 
on the Right of Privacy Act of 1967 


Once upon a time, a man could retire into his house 
or office, free from prying eyes and ears, with distance 
between him and his neighbors. That time is gone. Wire- 
taps, bugs, parabolic microphones, hovering and infra- 
red cameras, data banks and computers, psychological 
tests, polygraphs, apartment house living itself—all these 
and many more, some as yet unknown, have made it al- 
most impossible to get away from a determined eaves- 
dropper or spy. The right of privacy, “the most compre- 
hensive of the rights of man and the right most valued 
by civilized men,” a right protected by the Common Law 
and the Constitution, now requires special legislation and 
extraordinary scientific devices to preserve its remaining 
vestiges. 

These encroachments result from the pressures of a 
complex society and the apparently unlimited possibili- 
ties of modern electronics. Also, concern about a grow- 
ing crime problem and fear of external enemies have 
presented us with the perennial problem facing every 
free society: When should and can we interfere with lib- 
erty in order to achieve more security? In a sense, the 
problem is made even more difficult when, as here, there 
is much dispute as to whether the needs of security do 
in fact require such encroachments. 

Just why is “the most comprehensive of all rights” the 
right most valued by civilized men? For present pur- 
poses, the right to privacy is the right to prevent some or 
all others from learning or disclosing facts about a per- 
son. In this broad sense, no member of an organized 
community can have an absolute right to privacy, for 
much that affects him also affects others. The problem 
is therefore to determine how much privacy is necessary 
and how much can be given up. 

First, what are the goals of a free society? Put briefly, 
they include at least the maximum opportunity for each 
man to develop himself as fruitfully and as fully as pos- 
sible, to pursue happiness in his own way. For this, a 
man needs freedom to grow, to experiment, to err and 
above all, to differ. Thus, in Brandeis’ and Pericles’ 
words, liberty is the secret of happiness and courage is 
the secret of liberty, for liberty necessarily includes lib- 
erty to differ, and difference always frightens those in 
authority, whether that authority is formal or informal, 
singular or plural. 

But courage, by definition, is difficult. As the pres- 
sures of international crisis and of a mass socicty build 
up, it takes unusual courage to turn off from the road 
that is paved with the comforts of an affluent society 
and fenced with the responsibilities of job, family and 
home. The free society must therefore provide an en- 
clave of privacy where a man can think and live in his 
own way, free from the pressures and fears of authority. 


Right to Dissent 


Indeed, at stake is not merely the right to dissent and 
to differ, but the right to think at all, for to think is 
often to dissent. Each of us, given the opportunity, will 
come up with his own distinctive approach to the prob- 
lems, of the human condition. 

Nor is privacy, as a basis for dissent, of value only to 
the individual. It is unnecessary to belabor the truism 
that free and independent thought is a prerequisite to 
effective political democracy. 

Wholesale invasions of privacy inhibit liberty, often 
purposely. This is particularly true of surreptitious in- 
vasions, like electronic eavesdropping. sptes. informers, 
entrappers, and psychologteal testing, the existence of 
which the subject is often unaware until too late. The 
community becomes fear-tidden, and ao one can be 
trusted, whether he be family, friend or associate: in- 
deed a person may be fed to continual distrust of him. 
self, as his efforts at individual seit-fulnliment conihice 
with the norms of authority. This destruction of trust is 
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Samuel D, Warren & Loutis D. Brandeis, 1890 


one of the major dangers to a free society. A pervasive 
mistrust of others impairs freedom of assembly, for men 
fearful of spies and informers, human or mechanical, 
are loath to join together meaningfully, And a man’s 
awareness that others lack faith in him seriously weak- 
ens his chances for self-fulfillment, for few men can 
develop adequately without the confidence of others. 
Thus, the detailed questionnaires for employment, hous- 
ing, insurance and other matters, the hidden but sus- 
pected cameras in the washroom, the psychological tests, 
the lie detector and truth serum-—all of these devices for 
ferreting out intimate and often unconscious details of 
our lives, produce a pervasive insecurity which sup- 
presses individuality, discourages responsibility and en- 
courages frightened conformity. 

For these reasons, a free society cannot do without 
ee and an authoritarian regime cannot tolerate 
it. 


‘Need to Communicate 


Privacy does not, however, mean solitude. Each man 
must communicate and exchange thoughts and ideas 
with others—his wife, his children, his doctor, his law- 
yer, his religious advisor, his business acquaintances and 
associates, his friends, his constituents—and often these 
exchanges must be confidential. To permit law enforce- 
meng authorities to wiretap and eavesdrop, even under 
limited circumstances, would seriously impair this pri- 
vacy so necessary to a free society. Awareness of the 
existence of such powers is alone enough to reduce dras- 
tically the sense of security and privacy so vital to a 
democratic society. The mere thought that someone may 
be eavesdropping on a conversation with one’s wife or 
lawyer or business associate will discourage full and 
open discourse. ... 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of these devices 
is the fact that they are both uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable. More specifically, the supposed controls don’t 
accomplish what they are supposed to do, and even if 
they did, they would still not significantly reduce the 
enormous invasion of privacy produced by these modern 
devices. 

To take the latter point first, wiretapping and elcc- 
tronic eavesdropping are inherently uncontrollable be- 
cause there is no way to limit the tap to the persons or 
conversations in which the police officer may have a 
legitimate interest. Thus, a tap on a phone catches the 
calls of (1) everyone who calls the phone tapped; (2) 
everyone who uses the phone to make a call; and (3) 
all the calls of the person whose phone is tapped and 
under suspicion. And it makes no difference how irrele- 
vant, intimate and innocent the calls and people may be. 
Thus, it has been reported that: 

“In the course of tapping a single telephone a police 
agent recorded conversations involving at the other end, 
the Juilliard School of Music, Brooklyn Law School, 
Consolidated Radio Artists, Western Union, Mercantile 
National Bank, several restaurants, a drug store, a garage, 
the Prudential Insurance Company, a health club, the 
Medical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy, Mentists, 
brokers, engineers, and a New York Police Station.” 
[Westin, The Wiretapping Problem, 52 Colum. L. Rev. 
165, 188 n. 112 (1952).]. 


Eavesdropping More Pernicious 


Eavesdropping is even more pernicious, for that can 
reach not only phone conversations, but all the conver- 
sations and utterances in the most intimate parts of the 
home. Recent congressional hearings and court deci- 
sions show that FBI agents, police officers, Internal 
Revenue Service officers, and other law enforcement 
agencies have not hesitated to try CO overhear conversa- 
tions in every part of the honte. including a married 
couple's bedroom. Thus, even 4 Mun's bedroom is not 
safe from the prying ears—and perhaps soon, eyes-—of 


‘the polices... . 


One of the worst aspects of this inherent uncontrolla- 


bility is that the necessary confidentiality of levally privi- 
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leged conversations is inescapably destroyed, even if un- 
intended. There are also many reports of delibcrate 
bugging and tapping of lawyers’ offices and telephones, 
as well as of doctors and ministers. For example, it was 
reported in the December 11, 1966 New York Times 
that the FBI had bugged the office of a Milwaukee law- 
yer whose client was under investigation. This clearly 
threatens the Sixth Amendment’s right to counsel guar- 
antee. Even where the lawyer, doctor or minister is him- 
self a suspect--and in the Milwaukee and other cases, 
the lawyer was not—the tap or bug inevitably catches 
many privileged conversations of clients, patients and 
communicants who are fully entitled to confidential- 
TLV eccicie 

As to evidentiary searches, a wiretap and bug are 
almost inevitably seizures of mere evidence, and so far, 
such scizures are constitutionally prohibited. More im- 
portant, however, is the specificity requirement. If there 
was one abuse with which the Framers of our Consti- 
tution were concerned, it was with the general warrants 
and the writs of assistance which authorized general ex- 
ploratory searches. To prevent this, the Founders re- 
quired the search and seizure to be limited to specifically 
listed items. This requirement cannot possibly be com- 
plied with where wiretapping and bugging are con- 
cerned, for no such limitation is possible. The tap or 
bug goes on, the recording machine starts to operate, 
and everything is taken down, often for weeks and 
months. The best court order system in the world could 
not prevent this indiscriminate search and seizure... . 

The secrecy of the tap or bug, which can be main- 
tained because they are used primarily for leads and not 
as direct evidence, almost ensures lax judicial scrutiny. 
This is because it is the probability of challenge that 
produces the protection afforded by a court order sys- 
tem in the conventional case. Moreover, our standing 


In his testiniony Professor Schwartz expressed the ACLU’s gen- 
eral support for the Administration Bill barring invasion of privacy 
by electronic devices. However, he urged its strengthening by: 

— Revising the sections that let down the bars against eaves- 
dropping over extension telophones and switchboards. 

— Eliminating authorization for eavesdropping or wiretapping 
when one party to the conversation consents to the tap or bug. 

— Eliminating a section allowing the President to authorize 
tapping and hugging when the national security is “seriously 
threatened.” 

—AIncluding enforcement measures, such as provisions for 
court determinations of legality whenever a tap or bug is used, 
and notification of the individual whose privacy has been invaded 
as soon as a tap or bug is completed. 


aS Seat WC a ATEN NL RY DOR PERE Oe MEO PELOLPORE SER HO PPO RII 
requirements prevent an attack on a warrant issued on 


the phone or home of somcone else, even though the 
evidence will be used against the defendant. 


Invasions Kept Secret 

It is also extremely difficult for a defendant to learn 
whether wiretapping or bugging has been used in his 
case. According to a Yale Law Journal study some years 
ago, federal judges have been very reluctant to permit 
such an inquiry, and the rule excluding wiretap evidence 
from the federal courts has proven an illusory safeguard. 
There is no reason to think defendants have been more 
successful in tracing wiretap evidence in state courts. ... 

All of this is pushed aside by the dual-response: We 
need it, and we really don’t use it too often... . 

As we said originally in 1962: “A free society does 
not give its police oflicers enormous powers without re- 
quiring a demonstration from them that such powers are 
necessary.” We therefore agree fully with the Attorney 
General’s statement before this Committee that: 

“Only the most urgent need can justify wiretapping 
and other electronic surveillance. Proponents of authori- 
zation have failed to make a case—much less meet the 
heavy burden of proof our values require. Where is the 
evidence that this is an etticient police technique? Might 
not more crime be prevented and detected by other uses 
of the same manpower without the large scale, unfo- 
cussed intrusions on personal privacy that electronic 
surveillance involves?”. 

The Union is not a law enforcement ayvency, and 
therefore cannot speak from inside Knowledge about the 
present needs of law enforcement. It can, however, call 
for a demonstration of such need, as it has for many 
years. We are gratified that our call and our doubts have 
been contirmed by the highest law enforcement oficer 
in the nation, and that so many other law enforcement 
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November 20th, 1967 
Mr, S,. Unno 
Japan Civil Liberties Union 
Nankai Koku Building 
Se5, Ginza Higashi 
Chuoeku, Tokyo 
Japan 
Dear Mr. Unno: 

We congratulate you all on your twenty years achieve- 
ments and only regret we cannot be present to be represented 
at your celebration on December 10th. 

It is a satisfaction to us all here to know that for 
all these years our Japanese collearues have been working in 
their own way to promote the same rights as we do in the 
United States, All the reports we have fror Japan show re- 
markable progress in public understanding of rights and of- 
ficial correction of abuses. While we would not make come 


parisons our problems seem to be even more difficult than 


yours. 


The time has come in world history when the principles 





we serve are recognized universally. It is a satisfaction as we 


know it must be to you to redize that we are part of a growing 
world movement despite the tragic disorders of our times, 


Sincerely yours, 


Roger N, Baldwin 
RNB:EAL 
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Janan Civil Liberties Union 
Nankai Koku Bldr. 

5.5, Ginga Hicashit 

Chuo-ku, Tokvo 


November 22. 1967 
American Civil Liberties Union 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York. Nee Ya erOOuk0 

Wie Sia, hs 


Attn: Mr. Earnest Anrell 
Chairman, Board of Director 


Dear Sirs: 


We sincerelv concratulate your Organization for its w 
fine achievements. 


This vear the Janan Civil Liberties Union celebrates 
its 20th anniversarv: it beean its activities on November 23, 


POa, 


Since that time the Union has attemnted to nrotect 
fundamental civil liberties with the aid of the continued 
SunMpoOrt of vour Orrani zation. 


Pesrnect for fundamental civil liberties seems to have 
hecome rooted in Jananese society recentlv. resulting in a 
considerable rrorress in the nrotection of fundamental civil 
liberties. However. this nation is certsiniv not nerfect in 
this rerard and nersistent efforts are required tn order to 
attain the final objective. 


The tenth of December of this vear wtll be the 15th 
anniversarv of the World Human Richts Proclamation. TO 
commemorate this memorable occasicn and to celebrate the 29 
vear history of our Union as well as to nrenare ourselves 
for future activities. we are plannine a party at 3.00 o.m. 
on DeCember 10 at Kazan Kaikan. Kazan Blde.. 3-2-4, Yasumi- 
gaseki, Chivoda-ku. Tokvo. Your Organization, alone with 
other friendly organizations all over the world. is hereby 
COTVclawily Invivied to particunave. 


Tn case vour Orranization cannot send a revresentative 
due to nrohlems of time a tetance. we would nrofoundlyv 
aprreciate it if we could receive a messacmte from your 
Oreranization. 


Lookine forward to vour acuieck resronse and sunrnort 2s 
helpful as ever. 


vanean Civil Liberties WUnwon 


Shinkichi Uno, Chairman 


A. YUrr.¢2 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ; 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10027 


October 25, 1967 


Dear Mr Baldwin: 


We have no extensive material on civil and political 
rights in Okinawa. However | am going to send you separately 
a copy of The United States and Japan, which was prepared for 
the program when it began two years ago, and | will also send 
you a copy of the volume prepared by our Japanese associates-- 
if and when it comes off the press in English. 


With best wishes. 


ncerely 


Ups » Nelson 


President 


Mr Roger N. Baldwin 
International Work Advisor 
American Civil Liberties Union 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10010 














D prop 


October 23rd, 1967 


Dr, Clifford C,. Nelson 
Columbia University 

116th Street and Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Nelson: 


We have read with great interest the pamphlet 
on Japanese-American Relationg from the report of the As- 
sembly in September, 1967, in Japan. 


Our ephperd: interest is primarily about civil 
and political ricvhts under the U. S, military in Okinawa, 


We note your paragraph 10 in the report and 
wish to ask whether there is any more extensive material, 
We have encountered as our major difficulty over the years 
the military concept of security which has justified almost 
every form of inteference in civil rights, If the Assembly 
came to any precise conclusions on this point we would ap- 
preciate seeing them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Roger N, Baldwin 
International Work Adviser 
RNB: EAL 
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PREFACE 


On September 14, 1967 a group of 76 Japanese and Ameri- 
cans representing various occupations and viewpoints gathered 
at the Tokyu Hotel, Shimoda, Japan, for The Japanese-American 
Assembly, under the auspices of The Japan Council for In- 


ternational Understanding and The American Assembly of 
Columbia University. 


During three days of discussion in depth the Participants 
considered a number of political, economic, military and social 
issues between the two nations. Their discussions were based 
on two volumes of background readings: one largely by Amer- 
ican writers (The United States and Japan, ed. Passin, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.); the second largely by 
Japanese writers under the supervision of Kinhide Mushakoji 
and Herbert Passin, to be published in Japan next spring. 


The Assembly heard formal addresses by Naka Funada, 
Chairman of the Security Research Council of the Liberal 
Democratic Party and former Speaker, Japanese House of 
Representatives; by Mike Mansfield, United States Senate Ma- 
jority Leader; and by Masaru Ibuka, President of Sony Cor- 
poration. 


On the fourth day the participants reviewed and adopted 
in plenary session the report contained herein, which had been 
presented to them after preparation by a drafting committee 
consisting of: 


Tokusaburo Kosaka Noboru Kamakura 
Clifford Nelson Robert Scalapino 
Kinhide Mushakoji James Crowley 
Herbert Passin James Abegglen 
Kazushige Hirasawa Masataka Kohsaka 


The report as drafted in committee endeavored to reflect 
the views of the entire Assembly rather than those of individual 
members of the Committee. 


TOKUSABURO KOSAKA CLIFFORD C. NELSON 
President President 
Japan Council for International The American 


Understanding Assembly 





FINAL REPORT 
of the 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


At the close of their discussions participants in 
the Japanese-American Assembly, co-sponsored 
by the Japan Council for International Under- 
standing and The American Assembly of Columbia 
University, reviewed the following report in plenary 
session. However, no one signed the report, and 
it must be clearly understood that not every par- 
ticipant agreed with every statement that follows. 


The Japanese-American relationship is one of the remark- 
able achievements of the postwar period. It is based upon 
a wide congruence of interests and has in general functioned 
well in the interest of both countries. 


Today, however, we are entering a new era in that rela- 
tionship. This arises from the vast changes that have taken 
place in the atmosphere of international relations throughout 
the world over the past years. First, in Asia we have witnessed 
the emergence into independent statehood of former colonies, 
the changes of internal regimes in many countries, shifts in 
blocs and alliances, differential stages in economic develop- 
ment achieved by various countries. Second, new techno- 
logical advances affect the possibilities of economic develop- 
ment, the relations between states, and the character of 
security strategy. Third, Japan’s remarkable economic de- 
velopment and rising national self confidence are leading it 
toward a participation in international affairs that corresponds 
more appropriately to her position in the world. Fourth, the 
United States is currently discussing and re-examining its 
international policies. 


It is desirable to move further toward the complete liqui- 
dation of the unfinished business of the war. The international 
situation often makes this process slower than we would like. 
Even in Europe, which is a relatively stable area, not all of 
the post war problems have been resolved. It is all the more 
difficult in an Asia that is unstable and in the midst of drastic 
social, political and military turmoil. 
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Within the present international context of delicate nuclear 
balance, complex relations between countries often must be 
altered slowly, by small increments rather than by drastic 
jumps. Sudden changes that radically alter the balance of 
relations between countries are unsettling. They may provoke 
counter-reactions and anxieties that create new tensions for 
the future. Patience and wisdom are therefore required. This 
should not, however, be a pretext for inaction. We all have 
the obligation to find the proper balance between too much 
urgency and too much complacency. 


The alteration of situations inherited from the past requires 
a continuing dialogue and imaginative proposals on the part 
of Japan and the United States which will give full considera- 
tion to the needs, preoccupations, and national interests of 
each country. 


There is sometimes a gap between the level of public atten- 
tion, awareness, and concern in Japan and the United States. 
Issues that at a particular time are central in the public con- 
cern of one country may be peripheral in the other. This con- 
dition is dangerous. It may become a source of tension, We 
must realize that we cannot reasonably expect identity of 


views. What we can expect is better understanding of the 
other’s position. This must be achieved by special attentive- 
ness to the concerns of the other country, by more informa- 
tion, and by the greatest possible frankness in discussion and 
exposition of the respective positions. 


The United States and Japan share basically the same 
objectives of peace and development in Asia as well as 
throughout the world. There are some conflicts, and also 
many differences in priority and emphasis. While maintaining 
the partnership between Japan and the United States, each 
nation will have its independent policies. These need not 
jeopardize our broad, mutual interests, provided that both 
countries make continual efforts to reach full understanding. 
This is the best course for the future. 


The following points deserve consideration—they are not 
necessarily presented in the order of their importance. 


1. Japan and the United States, along with other interested 
nations, should make the economic development of Asia a 
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major common objective. In addition to cooperative pro- 
grams, there will be many situations in which the two coun- 
tries act independently of each other, and situations in which 
their programs are independent but parallel. Each country 
should properly concentrate on programs of special interest 
to itself, and in which it also has special competence. Exam- 
ples include: intensive wet-rice agriculture, efficient small- 
scale industry, technical education, tropical medicine, public 
health, population control, educational development, and elec- 
tronic communications. 


2. We look forward to broader, multilateral frameworks 
for aid activities in Asia, ranging from regional arrangements 
to cooperation through the U.N. The growing interest in 
Pacific, Asian, and Southeast Asian regional cooperation as 
exemplified in such institutions as the Asian Development 
Bank and the Asian Broadcasting Union, represents a highly 
desirable tendency that should be encouraged by both gov- 
ernments and supported by an informed public opinion. 


3. It is highly desirable that Japan become a more positive 
proponent of ideas and a more active participant in programs 
of the international community, particularly with respect to 
Asian development. We recognize that routine form. of 
economic aid are not sufficient to meet the problems of Asia. 
Japan and the United States should strive to work out a 
coordinated program of helping the various countries of 
Asia achieve genuine economic progress by improving their 
trade position, strengthening the infrastructure of economic 
and social development, and rapidly acquiring the technology 
they require for attaining satisfactory economic growth levels. 


4. The close relationship between Japan and the United 
States owes much to their substantial economic interaction. 
Further expansion of economic relations will be a source of 
strength in maintaining ties between our countries. We urge 
that both countries continue to work for elimination of 
barriers to trade, and we further urge that current restric- 
tions on capital movement between the two countries be 
eliminated as rapidly as conditions permit. 


5. The United States and Japan are both required to 
give serious thought to the problems of Asian political sta- 
bility. Clearly, a complex balance of economic, political, and 
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military commitment is currently required—no portion can 
be omitted. Some differences in policy and in emphasis are, of 
course, appropriate to the respective conditions of our two 
countries. But neither isolation nor massive intervention are 
promising techniques. The Japanese role must be increased. 
and the American role constantly reformulated in the light 
of changing needs and circumstances. 


6. After considering the possibilities for mutual security 
afrangements available under present circumstances, it is 
difficult to find a generally agreed-upon alternative to a 
Mutual Security Treaty between our two countries at. this 
time. We should not, however, rest content with existing 
arrangements, and we should continue our careful study of 
alternative future possibilities. 


7. Over the long run, the integration of a peaceful Main- 
land China into the Asian and the general world community 
is essential to the stability and peace of Asia and in the in- 
terests of Japan and the United States. Although the two 
countries tend to see the situation differently because of their 
distinctive historical experiences, geographic position, strate- 
gic needs, and immediate problems, their policies must share 
two basic objectives: dealing with the undesirable features 
of Mainland China’s relations with other parts of the world: 
and bringing Mainland China into the world community. We 
consider it desirable that in formulating policy, the necessity 
of maximizing the flow of peaceful relations with Mainland 
China should be kept in mind, but the success of such a policy 
requires that Mainland China also be responsive. We see no 
objections, but perhaps even some advantages, in the two 
countries approaching these objectives independently and with 
different timing. 


8. A continuing factor in our deliberations was the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. In a democratic society—and between 
democratic societies—it is as important to accommodate 
differences as to seek consensus. The issue of Vietnam is 
being strenously debated in both the United States and Japan. 
Our differences of opinion mirror those within the two socie- 
ties. We are united however in the hope that violence can 
give way to peace, and that the people of both South and 
North Vietnam will, as soon as possible, be able to develop 
under political and economic forms of their own choice. 
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9. The United States should make every effort to over- 
come whatever obstacles may exist to the speedy return of 
the Bonin Islands to full Japanese sovereignty. 


10. Okinawa should be returned to Japan in the nearest 
possible future. This must be done with full regard for the 
requirements of Asian and American security—requirements 
that must be carefully formulated by mutual agreement be- 
tween Japan and the United States—and for the legitimacy 
of Japanese concern about national sovereignty in Okinawa. 
It is essential that a more definite time-table be established as 
quickly as possible. 


Finally, steps should be taken to insure a continuous and 
informal exchange of information (including periodic inter- 
Parliamentary conferences) and that encouragement be 
given to cultural exchanges of all kinds, including the ex- 
change of students and scholars. 
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